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AGRICULTURE. 

From Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 
History of the First Introduction of the Modern 

Style of laying out Grounds in Russia. 

Tzansco Crexo was originally brought into no- 
tice by the Empress Catharine I., who built a 
small palace there, and gave it that name, which 
is derived from Tar, imperial, and Celo, a spot; 
[Imperial Spot or Hamlet. At 12 miles distance is 
another place, where the same Catharine built a 
small palace, called Crasnoi Celo, or Beautiful 
Spot. On the Empress Elizabeth coming to the 


throne she built the present palace, with every |being quite naked and barren. ‘To avoid this let| 


| prise, and said, “This is what 1 wanted.” This 


iit, which seemed to strike her more forcibly, and 
‘she again said, “This is what I have long wished 
| to have.” 


ON WINTER PRUNING THE VINE. 

In the culture of the vine it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to lay in shoots of great length, as is the 
general practice in pine stoves, orto fill the trellis 
in common vineries. In such cases much care is 
required that a regular and sufficient number of 
the fruit buds shoald break from top to bottom, 
and prevent the lower part of such shoots from 





In ten days from the time of inserting the cuttings 


so--=- | Walk led to a fine lawn, with gravel walks round | they will be ready to plant out, which is done in 


,in the usual way. When the plants have pushed 
about fourteen inches, the end of each shoot is 
, pinched off, to cause them to produce fresh run 
,ners; and the fruit which showed onthe cut 
| tings will swell rapidly, and in three weeks afte: 
| replanting the beds, abuadance of fine fruit may 
| be expected. This way of getting a second crop 
is far more certain than either pruning back the 
old plants, or planting seedlings; because cut- 
jtings grow less luxuriantly, are less liable to 


casualties, and are much more prolific. 
| Ibid. CHARLES HARRISON, 


degree of extravagance of finery. All the orna- | the pruner, after cutting the shoots to the requir-/ON TIIE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN 


‘nents, statues, and vases are guilt in leaf gold on! ed length, and finding from the firm texture of the | 
, wah senendted bo.abeve.6 ail- wood, that it is sufficiently ripened, proceed to thin 
The front of the building is about | the buds as follows; viz. leave the uppermost bud, 


oi. The value 
lion of ducats. 


MOSS. 
From Mr Street’s success in growing plants in 
moss, (that is, the softer kinds collected from 


1200 feet long. The garden at the same time was which may be called 1, cut out 2 and 3 leave 4, | thick and moist woods.) it appears, that in out 


laid out in Dutch taste, with straight walks, the 
‘rees all clipped in different forms, and the lateral 


ter the death of Elizabeth, Catharine the Second, 
ascended the throne. About the year 1768 Count 
Munchausen published a book in German, called 
the Hausvater (Father of a Family,) the reading of 
which seemed to give Catharine a taste for mod- 
ern gardening. She immediately ordered that no 
trees should be clipped in any of the imperial gar- 
dens, but they should be left to nature. After 
this she told her architect, and gardener, that in 
making gardens they should endeavor to follow 
nature; but this they could neither feel nor com- 
prehend; they attempted to vary the straight 
line, by planting single trees on each side of the 
serpentine walks. This did notplease; for though 
the Empress could not exactly direct then what 
they ought to do, yet she felt convinced in her 
own mind, that what they had done was not right. 
Ata small distance from the garden there was a 
brook, of which the water meandered in a very 
pleasing style; before she left the country resi- 
dence, which was about the first of September, 
she ordered a walk to be made on the side of the 
brook. This was completed, and in the spring of 
the year she went to see what had beendone, and 
found they had made a walk on the side of the 
brook, but had kept it parallel with the brook, and 
had planted single trees at equal distances on each 
side of the walk. On her coming up to itshe said 
«No; this will not do; this is not what I wanted.” 
On finding she could have nothing done to her 
mind, she determined to have a person from Eng- 
land to lay out her garden. John Busch, of Hack- 
ney, was the person who was engaged to come 
out to Russia for this purpose; he was preferred 
on account of his speaking the German language. 
In the year 1771 he gave up his concern at Hack- 
ney. with the nursery and foreigncorrespondence, 
to Messrs. Loddiges. Inthe year 1742 he com- 
menced his first work, though not at Tzarsco Celo 
but on a hill about five miles nearer town, called 
Pulkova. In 1774 the Empress paid her first visit 
to this place. On entering the garden, and seeing 
a shaly gravel walk, which was planted on each 
side, and winding, she appeared struck with sur- 


}and cut out 5 and 6, leaving 7, and displacing 8 | artificial treatme 


] 


and 9, and so on to the bottom of the slot. 


walks lined with hedges of lime trees; the latter| This thinning of the cyes will cause all those 


still exist, only that the trees are not clipped. Af- | 


which are left to break regularly and so alternat- 
ing with each other, that the disposition, whether 
for the sake of superior fruit or facilitating the 
future management of the tree, will be found ex- 
actly what the manager would wish; he taking 
care to stop all the young shoots in their pro- 
gress, immediately beyond the fruit, except the 
lowest, which must be trained to its full length 
for similar management the following year. 

Ibid. J. MAIN. 

ON FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 

I place wy pots for forcing in troughs two inch- 
es in depth, und seven in width. 
they are placed to the glass the better. 
troughs ought to be well painted to make them 
water proof, and should at all times be kept full 
of water. ‘Thus treated the plants will be found 
to thrive and swell their fruit much better than 


ted from getting to them, and injuring or eating 
the fruit. Kidney-beans treated in this way an- 
swer exceedingly well, grow much quicker, and 
are less subject to the red spider. 

Ibid. ANDREW MORTON. 





OF MELONS. 

When the first crop of fruit is nearly gathered, 
cuttings are taken from the extremities of the 
shoots which show the most fruit; these are cut 
off close under the second advanced joint, or about 
the fifth leaf from the top; the two largest leaves 
at the bottom of the cutting are taken off, and 
thus prepared, are inserted in pots (24 hours) two 
in each pot, in light, rich soil, gently shaken down. 
After being watered, the pots are placed in a one 
light frame, on a hot bed previously prepared, and 
plunged therein in moderately dry soil, with which 
it is covered. The frame is kept close and shaded 
for a few days, and in a week the cuttings will 
have struck root. The old melon plants, with the 
soil in which they grow, are now all cleared out 
of the frames, fresh soil to the depth of 12 inches 





putin, and the beds well lined with fresh dung. 


PLAN FOR OBTAINING A SECOND CROP | 


ut of them, we may often deviate 
| widely from the laws of nature, and yet succeed 
jin keeping plants not only in health, but also in 
considerable perfection. With the greatest ease 
/we can grow small salad herbs on flannel satura 
ted with water; bulbs and others in water only ; 
| epiphytes on dead trees; parasites on living ones ; 
| and some plants suspended in the air. Mr. Street 
recommends his practice as uniting the advanta- 
| ges of lightness, and safety in removal, whether 
| from pot to pot, or from one place to another, 
The mosses collected for this purpose are the 
| several species of Hypnum, viz. the purum, squar 
rosum, and Schreberi, with any other decayed 


| vegetable substances which happen to be gather 
The nearer|°¢ UP amongst them ; sometimes a little sand or 
The | 0am is added. ‘he material is pressed closely 


into the pots, and the plants are put into them as 
ifin mould. Cuttings of some kinds of free root- 
ing plants strike well in moss. Thesubject is new 
and amusing, and the way to discover whether, 


by any other method ; while the pots being sur. jand to what ends, it may be permanently useful, is 
rounded with water, creeping insects are preven- | 


to push it as far as it will go while it is in hand.— 
We hope Mr Street will do this, and favour the 
world with the results of his experience.—Jbid. 


TE 


PEARL BARLEY, A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
RICE. 

As it is equally advantageous to the public te 
learn the use of a known substance as the discov 
ery of a new one, I am sure the application of bar 
ley to another branch of domestic cookery will 
not be disregarded by some of your readers. 1 
can assure them, that they will find it an excel. 
lent substitute for rice. It has been long used in 
this country in broth ; and, when boiled with milk, 
sometimes called Scotch rice ; but by far the best 
way of using it is by pounding it in a mortar. In 
this form it fairly rivals mannacroop, tapioca, or 
ground rice, and can be easily procured at one 
twelfth of the price of the first, and one third of 
the price of the last substance. It was resorted to 
as a change of food for my children’s breakfast ; 
and the great similarity to mannacroop induced us 
to try it in a pudding for them, and, I can assure 
you, I think it one of the best of the kind—same 
management as with either of the others, milk, 
eggs, &c. &c. What we call pearl barley is the 
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kind used ; but, I dare say, 
answer.—Ibid. | 5 as | ' 
A grocer in London (Robertson) has obtained a| in the inquiry. The information thus obtained 
patent for preparing barley in the manner of must form the principal data, on which to calcu- 
ground rice, and we believe it is very generally | late the amount of business which would be facili- 
used‘in hospitals, and as food for children.—Ep. | tated by the proposed rail-road. The increase of 
a | business to be expected from a great diminution 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. jin the cost of transportation, must be ina great 
The following document has been sent to all the towns in this Measure a matter of conjecture, or on which all 
state, lying on and near the expected route for a rail-road from | computation must be in some degree uncertain.— 
Boston to the Hudson river. , As, however, the opinion of intelligent gentlemen 
The expediency of constructing a Rail Road, in different parts of the commonwealth, of the 
from Boston westward to the Hudson river, must probable increase of business, and of the value of 
depend in a great measure upon the amount of property, in their respective towns, consequent 
travel, and the number of tons of various articles | to the proposed improvement, will be entitled to 
to be transported. The Commissioners now en- great weight, we venture to propose the following 
gaged in the survey, are anxious to obtain from) additional questions, to which we solicit an an- 
the several towns, on and near the proposed routes, ,swer, provided your inquiries shall enable you to 
as full and accurate information us possible upon | form an opinion. Any reasons which you may 
this and other topics connected with the subject.| think it important to give, in support of those 
But the time requisite for this purpose is more | opinions, will add to the value of your answer. 
than can be spared by them from their present, 8th. What number of acres does your town 
employment. To expedite the accomplishment of contain? What is the average price per acre ?— 
their arduous labours, the Commissioners have, by | And how much would a rail-road, with an increase 








any of the bindasensl accuracy, by the assistance of such intelligent 
persons as will be ready to co-operate with you 





ill properties of substances, when improperly ap 
plied, in their examination. 





The mischiefs arising from the custom witli 
many people of swallowing the stones of fruit are 
very great. In the Philosophical Transactions. 
No. 282, there is an account of a woman who suf- 
fered violent pains in her bowels for thirty years, 
returning once in a month, or less, owing to a 
plum stone which had lodged. There is also an 
account of a man, who, dying of an incurable 
cholic, which had tormented him many years, and 
baffled the effects of medicine, was opened after his 
death, and inhis bowels was found the cause of his 
distemper, which was a ball composed of hard and 
tough matter, resembling a stone, being six inches 
in circumference when measured, and weighing 
an ounce and a half: in the centre of this there 
was found the stone of acommon plum. These 
instances sufficiently prove the folly of that com 
mon saying, that the stones of fruits are not un 
wholesome. Cherry-stones, swallowed in great 
qaantities, have occasioned the death of many 
people; and there have been instances even ot 


their letter, specially requested the Railway Com- 
mittee in Boston to afford their assistance in Bos- 
ton, by a delegation from their body. According- 
ly, the undersigned have been appointed, ‘to open 
a correspondence with the selectmen of the sev- 
eral towns, and other distinguished individuals, 
with the view toobtain a minuteand correctstate- 
ment of racrs,so highly important and neces- 
sary to the success of the enterprise.’ 

In performing the duties assigned us, and with | 





of scttlements like those now generally on the 
Erie canal, enhance the value ? 

9th. If the price of transportation was reduced 
te one seventh part its present cost, sothat plaster 
of Paris, and other manures, could be cheaply 
furnished, what additional quantity of agricultural 
produce would yourtown probably furnish annual- 
ly for the market ? 

10th. Ifthe price of transportation was reduced 
as above, what other articles in your town, such 


the hope to develope some of the internal resour-| as wood for fuel, lumber, granite, marble, lime, 
ces of the Commonwealth, we respectfully solicit | slate, and other building materials, iron ore, peat 
in behalf of the commissioners, your immediate at- | coal, clay, &c. would be increased in value? And 
tention to the following inquiries : | what quantity, if any, would probably be annually 


the seeds of strawberries, and the kernels of nuts, 
collected ina lump inthe bowels, and causing 
violent disorders, which could never be cured til! 
they were carried off. 


BACON, HAMS, TONGUES, &c. 

The usual composition of nitre, and culinary 
salt has been found to preserve meat much bet 
ter when a sinall quantity of a mixture of the ni 
tric and muriatic acids, in equal proportions, is add 
ed. <A teaspoonful of this mixture is sufficient for 
a pound of culinary sult, with the usual propor 
tion of nitre. Weare informed that beef, mutton. 
pork and tongues, salted in this manner during 





Ist. What number of tons of commodities are. 
annually brought in and consumed, or used, by | 
the inhabitants of the town in which you reside. 
from whence are they brought, and of what ar- 
ticles do they consist? 

2d. What number of tons in your town are an- 
nually raised, or wholly produced from natural 
resources, within its limits, for the market? Of 
what articles do they consist, and to what market 
are they sent ? 

3d. What is the number, and kind of manufac- 
tories in your town—and what number of tons, of 
raw materials, and manufactured fabrics, does 
vach annually transport, to and from market ? 

4th. What number of water powers, if any, arc , 
now occupied in your town to advantage. How 
many unoccupied can be procured within the, 
same. For what purposes could they be best em- | 
ployed. And, if so, what additional number of 


j 


tons would they probably furnish each way, for | 


transportation ? 


5th. What price per ton is usually paid in your | 


furnished for transportation ? 

Should a rail road be located through your town, 
and owned by the state, would the land necessary 
for the same, and the fences, be given ? 

The importance and public nature of the subject 
will excuse an earnest desire for a reply as soon 
as possibly consistent with your convenience. For 
that, and any further information you may have 
the goodness to communicate, connected with the 
great object in view, you will please to accept a 
grateful and lasting acknowledgement. 

With the highest respect, we have the honor to 


be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servants, 
ABNER PHELPS, 
NATHAN HALE, 
HENRY SARGENT, 
WILLIAM FOSTER, 
ANDREW J. ALLEN, 
Boston, Sept. i2, 1827. J. P. BIGELOW. 
(Please to direct to Dr Abner Phelps, Boston, by mail or 
otherwise. 


COTTON IMPROPER FOR WOUNDS. 
The real cause of the ill effects of cotton when 
applied in the dressing of wounds is to be seen in 





town for transportation to and from market—and | i¢s formation. On viewing the fibres of cotton in 


what proportion is now done by hired carriers? 


the microscope, and under considerable magnify- 


6th. What number of stages weekly pass to ing powers, it will be found that each fibre is flat, 





and from your town. To what lines do they be- \ like a ribbon, with sharp edges, which no doubt 
long. And what is the average gimber of pas- | act in lacerating instead of healing wounds.—The | 
sengers: | fibres of flax or linen, on the contrary, when view- | 


the hottest days of summer, though slightly taint 
ed, have kept as long as pig’s meat that was salt 
ed in the common way during cold weather, and 
that the flavor of the meat is superior to that oi 
the best hams. The composition is very similar 
to the superchlorate of soda, which is as powerfu! 
|a corrector of tainted meat, as the chloruret ot 
sodium, or potass. If it be desirable to impart a 
|fine smoky flavour to the meat, a dessert spoonful 
of the impure pyroligeous acid may also be added 
to each pound of salt. [Gaz. of Health.) 








CIDER. 

It is a matter of wonder, why, with the excep- 
tion of New-Jersey, and Dutchess and Orange 
counties in New-York, no part of the northern 
and middle states should have the reputatian of 
making good cider. By good cider we mean that 
which will not become so sour as to be unfit to 
drink in two or three months after it is made. 
New-Bngland throughout, possesses a soil which 
produces every variety of apples in the greatest 
abundance, and yet we suspect that it will be 
found that very little cider, comparatively, finds 
its way from thence, either to the city of New- 
York, or other places still farther south. At any 
rate, we hear of none from that quarter which is 
held in repute, lixe that from New-Jersey. The 








7th. Can good building-stone for constructing 
a rail-road be obtained within the limits of your 
town. And, if so, at what price per foot, running 


ries ? 
These questions we hope it will be in your 
gower to answer with a considerable degree of 


ed in the microscope under similar circumstances, 
and especially when the flax has been dressed in 


, . the best manner, present the appearance or polish- 
measure, rough-split and delivered at the quar- ed cylinders beautifully transparent. Hence the 


‘superiority of linen will be self-evident. And it 


shows that the microscope will frequently afford 
an unerring test of the real causes of the good or 


public tables in New-York are not supplied with 
good cider except at a charge of 25 to 50 cents a 
bottle. 
As cider forms a very considerable article of 
export from our country, we take this opportunity 
to suggest, that establishments in the interior 
might, we doubtnot, be made nrofite’'> by sending 
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cider to the city, either bottled, or fit to be bot- 
‘led, as an article of merchandize.—([N. Y. States. ] 


GOLD MINES. 

We frequently see in papers from abroad, the 
most extravagant statements in relation to the 
Gold Mines of this state. We have observed the 
following article published in many of the North- 
ern papers: 

“Jt is stated that the members of the company 
formed to work the gold mines of Norih-Carolina, 
have divided each $3000.” 

From whence, or from whom, this statement was 
derived, we are not able to ascertain; but its wide 
variance from the fact, would induce us to suspect 
it first met the public eye in prints remote from 
the operations of the “company” alluded to.— 
Three thousand dollars may have been “divided,” 
by “each” member of the company, for aught we 
know, for we (fortunately for once) did not em- 
bark in the speculation ; but we are well assured, 
that if that much money has been “ divided” by 
the company, it has been in tnstalmenfs rather 
than in profits —Carolina pa, 








Threclive ostriches have recently been brought 
to Boston from Cape de Verds. The Traveller 


says the largest, only cight months old, in a nat- | 


ural posture, is nine feet high—the others are 
younger and smaller but scem growing rapidly. 
They swallow bones, broken stones, and iron 
nails, with avidity, and the gastric fluid of the 
stomach, possesses the peculiar property of dis- 
solving them ina little time. The plumage is at 
present, rather disordered, as they have plucked 
each other’s feathers on the passage. The bird 
has but two toes on the feet—the leg, large and 
white as a man’s arm, is a great curiosity of it- 
self. Its eye is large and vacant, and what is re- 
markable, the ostrich appears entirely destitute 
of attachments to its own species, or those who 
have them in charge. The natives oftentimes 
ride them—and though their wings are too small 
for flying, their speed over the deserts of their 
own native country is far greater than the fleet- 
est Arabian horse. 





Preservation of Grain, §c. from Mice—Mr Don- 
ald, of Scalpa, in the Hebrides, having some years 
ago suffered considerably by mice, put at the bot- 
tom near the center, and the top of each stack or 





An efficacious plan for Salting and Smoking 
Meat.—The following method, which requires 
only forty-eight hours, may be adopted for salting | 





and smoking meat. A quantity of salt-petre equal 
to the common salt that would be required for the | 
meat in the usual way, must be dissolved in wa- | 
ter. Into this, the meat to be smoked, must be, 
put, and kept over a slow fire, fill all the water is | 
evaporated. It must then be hung up in a thick 
smoke for iwenty-four hours, when it will be found 
equal in flavor tothe best Hamburgh smoked 
meat that has been kept several wecks in salt, as 
red throughout, and equally firm. ‘Uhis method 
has been resorted to in Germany and other parts, 
and has been found by far preferable to any other 
plan. 





Montgolfier.—Montgolfier, besides being the in- 
ventor of aerostatic balloons, was the first who 
manufactured vellum paper in France. The ac- 
cident which led him to the formation of balloons 
was curious enough; one day, in his paper manu- 
|factory, he was boiling some wafers in a coffee- 
; pot, which happened to be covered with a piece of 
| paper in the form of a sphere, and this paper be- 








|from the pot. Montgolfier was surprised, and re- 
| peating the experiment, the paper again ascended ; 
this led him to calculate the effect of a rarified 
air which should be lighter than the atmospheric 


air.—and hence the invention of aerostation. 


Skill of the Athenian Masons.—If there be one 
thing more capable than another of giving us a 
correct idea of the rare skill acquired by the Ath- 
enian workmen who Were employed in construct- 
ing those buildings, which still constitute the 


with which the drums, forming the parts of the 
largest columns, were fluted on the conical sur- 
faces, and with which these different truncated 
cones were so adapted to each other, that the 
grooves of fluting, when put together, were in 
complete unbroken contiguity, from the capital to 
the base of the column. 





Fruits of the American System.—Mr Ezra 
Cuitps, an enterprising farmer of Bath, N. H. 
sheared from his flock of 182 merinos, 48] lbs. 
wool ; from which he manufactured 16 pieces, 435 
yards of fine cloth. He is now on his way to mar- 





coming full of steam, swelled and detached itself. 


glory of that industrious city, it is the perfection | 


mow, as it was raised, three or four stalks of wild | jet with these fruits of his industry. The cloth 
mint with the leaves on, and never afterwards had 'was dressed by Messrs. Wetherell & Hunt of 
any of his grain consumed. He then tried the| Bath, and is of excellent quality. Instances of 
same experiment with his cheese, and other arti-|this kind are not rare, and they afford the best 
cles kept in the store and often injured by mice, | practical commentary upon the wisdom of meas- 
and with equal effect, by laying a few leaves,| ures, which shall serve to protect this branch of 


green or dry, on the article to be preserved. — | national economy.—.V. H. Journal. 
From these results, it must be inferred, mice have | + 


an antipathy to the smell of mint; if so, it maybe| ‘The number of bricks made and used in Spring- 
worth experiment to scatter a few drops of oil of field, the last year, was 47,000,000; and during 
peppermint in pantries and places where they fre- | the last four or five years, the average import of 





quent, as the effect will probably be the same. 
Miner’s Journal. 


Red Ant.—In answer to the enquiry in the 
American Daily Advertiser of yesterday as to the 
means of destroying or driving away the small 
Red Ant, a gentleman called at this office to men- 
tion that if a small piece of camphor be laid in any 
place infested by them, they will, in a short time, 
entirely disappear.— Philadelphia pa. 





129,000 bushels of salt were inspected at Salina, 


‘lime has been 300 tons, a great proportion of 
\which is from Berkshire county, and would, of 
|course, be conveyed on a railway. 





| To make Champagne from Grapes.—Gather the 
grapes when they are just turning, or about half 
ripe ; pound them in a tub, and to every quart of 
berries so pounded, put two quarts of water—let 
it stand in a wash-tub for fourteen days, when it 
is to be drawn off—and to every gallon of liquor 
put three pounds of lump sugar: when dissolved, 











cask it, and after working, bung it down. In 
luring the month of July. 














about six months it will be fit to drink, when it 
should be bottled and tied down, or wired, if it is 
intended to be kept more than one year. 





To prevent Dogs from Sucking Eggs.—'Take of 
emetic tartar from four to eight grains, according 
to the age and strength of your dog, break the 
eud of an egg, putin the tartar and mix it—it 
| your dog is disposed to suck eggs, he will readily 
jeatit. Confine him from cold water—the neat 
day repeat the dose, which continue to do on each 
| succeeding day until he refusesit, which will proba- 
| bly be the third or fourth day. After this, I have 
|never known them guilty of the like offence—in- 
| stead of being the destroyer of our good wives’ 
| poultry, the same dog becomes their faithful pro 
| tector. 


A dreadful earthquake had occurred at Toha 
/hecan, South America, on the 12th of July. In 
describing it a writer says, “the whole orb as it 
were confounded, seemed ready to sink in chaos.” 
Most of the private buildings were rent open and 
the covent and parish church suffered greatly. 








The Vine.—A very neatly written and useful 
little work, by Mr Loubat, called “ The Vine Dres 
ser’s Guide,” has been published inthe English and 
French languages, in order to point out the soils 
and explain the culture of this important and val 
uable plant. 

The experience of Mr Loubat in this branch of 
horticulture, if we may so call it, amply qualifies 
him for the task of an instructer, and he performs 
that task in a very sensible and amiable manner, 
‘in the little work before us.—N. Y. Enquirer. 





| 


((F> A valuable and handsome octavo volume, 
‘entitled “ Hints ron American HusBanpmen,” 
‘has just been issued by order of the Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. It con- 
sists chiedly of communications, of a practical na- 
‘ture, to that society ; and its worth is enhanced 
by some very neat and appropriate engravings.— 
| We scarcely need to mention, that a considerable 
‘and estimable portion of its contents is from the 
pen of Jonn Hane Powe, Esq. of our city; who, 
we presume, has edited the work, and to whom 
American agriculture, in the most comprehensive 
sense, is so largely indebted. His intelligence. 
zeal and success in the various departments of 
husbandry, must secure for him the regard and 
gratitude, not only of actual farmers, but of al! 
patriotic citizens who understand the public use 
fulness of agricultural pursuits. The main topics 
treated of in this volume are, Neat Cattle ; Sheep; 
Crops and Manures; Substitutes for Hay ; Grass 
Lands; Art of Breeding; and Root Crops. We 
have marked a few of the papers, for the purpose 
of copying them hereafter into our first page, if 
we should find the opportunity of so doing ; they 
would be interesting to all general readers. The 
whole will, no doubt, be ere long in the hands of 
most of the American country gentlemen. Some 
of the original communications are from England, 
others from different States of our Union. 
Nat. Gaz. 
Mr Thomas B. Robertson, late Governor of 
Louisiana, has been invited to be again a candi 
‘date for that office. He declined the invitation, 


‘saying “my ambition in that respect is satisfied, 
|and experieace has sufficiently taught me, that] 
jcan render in that situation no service at all com- 
| mensurate with the important duties it imposes.’\ 
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Beeescncmance > - = 

The following was selected some monthis since for insertion in 
wr paper, but was then omitted in consequence of a press of 
matter, applicable to the current season, and which if deferred | 
would be in some measure like a last year’s almanack. It was 
therefore laid by for the present; and at length couclacded to 
lefer it till near the time of year in which it was delivered; 
when similar festivals will render its remarks as we!l timed as 





‘hey are judicious and weil expressed. 
‘ixtracts from an Address delivered before the Hariford County | 
Agricultural Society, October 12, 1826. 
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which, in the mathematical and mechanic sciences 
have so highly distinguished the namesof Newton, 
Godfrey, Watt, Arkwright, and Perkins? Who, 
but twenty years since, dreamed of the results of 
the present times ? Is it too much to say, that we 
live in the dawn of a day, whose beams by their 
radiance, will by and by shew, how insignificant 
the light is, which we now think so great? 

But from fancy, if this be fancy, let us descend 
to the facts. lask you to notice for a moment, 


; some tmprovements, which have been made in this | merited attention. 


| be adding to his stock of useful knowledge ; and 
be-preparing in the ensuing spring and summer, 
to bring to some profitable accountthe knowledge 
which he has gained. The vast improvement in 
Agriculture in Great Britain, withia half a centu- 
ry, is attributable, in no small degree, to the cir- 
culation of facts aud experiments, by means of 
treatises, pamphlcts and papers. It is to be hoped 
the time is not distant, when the farmers of this 
county, and elsewhere, will give to this subjectits 
Might I venture to name a 





Scarcely halfa century has elapsed, since the | country in agriculture and its branches, within |single publication, which more than any othe: 
sommencement of the present system of giving an | the last twenty years, the merit of which must be | seems adapted to general use among our farmers, 


impulse to Agriculture and mechanical efforts, by accorded to Agricultural Societies. 


Shows and honorary rewards. This short period 
however, has eligited the opinion of many in their | 


At the commencement of this period, the high- 
est crops of potatces were stated at 200 bushels to 


it would be that of the New England larmer, a 
| rome paper published at Boston. Its Editor is 
is as enlightened as he is industrious, and makes 


favor, and given to agricultural sociciies and their | the acre—now, crops of this vegetable are not un- his paper a vehicle of information on Agriculture, 
exhibitions, no small influence in the civilized | frequently made of from 409 to 700 bushels. Then |and its kindred subjects, of the most interesting 


world. 
America, are now their advocates. 
societies are numerous and efficient. Three es- 
tablishments only, in the United Kingdom, anny 
ally expend, in the promotion of Agricultural ob- 
jects, the sum of $70,000. France has nearly one 


Fifty millions of men, in Europe and ithe highest quantity of corn gathered from anjand profitable kind 
In England, | 2¢re was from 40 to 50 bushels—now, we read of } 
| numerous crops of from 60 to 120 bushels, and, in a | attention, is the importance of that management of 
‘single instance, of one which reached 172 bush-|a farm, which regards it as a whole. By a bold 
.els.* In the mean time, many valuable roots and |and vigorous effort, a farmer thay, in a given in- 
plants, such as the mangel wurtzel, the swedish )stance, and on a favored spot, raise a crop of un 


Another point to which I beg your indulgent 


hundred annual shows, besides a national exhibi- | turnip, the carrot, the common beet, the cabbage. }common magnitude ; and yet this crop, by demand 


‘ion at Paris, once in three years, whose lists of | some o 


c 


‘ 


which were before scarcely known, have 


jing that labor which is due to other parts of the 


iremiums alone, would fill, it is said, an octavo | been introduced as general crops, and yield hun- | farm, may, upon the whole, operate as a loss. No 


olume of 350 pages. In the United States, in the | 
short space of about twenty years, agricultural 
‘ocieties have increased from a single one to be- 


ween fifty and sixty. Among the patrons of these 


dreds of bushels to the acre. Many new imple- 


iments of husbandry have been introduced, and! watch over with proper care ; 
/former ones improved, adding greatly to the con-|should have one uniform direction, and one ulti 
|venience and profit of the farmer. Our farins are | mate tendency-—the melioration of the whole farm. 


|farmer should possess more land than he can 
and his industry 


ocieties, too, both here and abroad, are to be | better ploughed,better manured, better seeded, bet- | Like a wise father, if he have favorites, he should 
found men of the most cultivated and enlightened | ter drained,and better fenced. Numerous flocks of |still discharge his duty to the whole circle of 


ininds, of deep philosophical research and practi- | Spanish and Saxony sheep have been introduced, | children. 


Each acre should receive that atten- 


cal skill, and of the highest official rank. Surely,| Which furnish to our manufacturers the material | tion which it deserves, viewed as a member of the 
such mea as Madison, Quincy, Pickering, Powel, | for fabrics, which alreedy rival those of Europe. | whole, and that cultivation, which will best bring 


Lincoln, and Peters, not to mention many distin- | 
guished names in Europe, would not lightly favor | 
a system, designed only to amuse arabble, or des- | 
tined to be ephemeral in its existence and influ- | 
ence. If public opinion, then, be any test—if the 
sanction of the wise and great carries any weight, | 
it must be admitted, that too much imporiance has | 
not been given to agricultural societies. The ex-| 
hibitions of such societies are always connected 
with much that is interesting and instructive. Is} 
the farmer an admirer of the animal creation? He 
here sees domestic animals, both native and im- 
ported, of the finest forms and choicest qualities. 
Is he an admirer of the vegetable productions of’ 
the earth? Here are exhibited specimens, which 
shew, that if in the sweat of his brow, man must | 
toil, a munificent Providence does not let him toil | 
in vain. Is he pleased with the exhibitions of me- 
thanical skill? Here are implements, the result of 


genius, of patient, persevering industry, which will |. 


abridge his labors; and here, too, are proofs, not 
he fewest, nor the meanest, that the daughters of 
uur jand can put their “ hands tothe spindle,” and 
are not ashamed of the “ distaff.’ In short, the 
‘farmer has ocular demonstration, that if the last 
ge of improvement has arrived, it has not yet 
nade its exit from the world. The human mind 
s still ascendant. God has not prescribed a limit 
o the genius of man; or if he have, that limit is 
not yet seen. 


lima 


‘of necessity be limited. Ie has not time, nor oft-| whole ; no system of general operations is pe 
| . . e . 
,en neither the requisite wealth nor capacity to | rused. 


l'Phrough the instrumentality of some gentlemen, 


much zeal has been excited throughout the coun- 
try, to improve other descriptions cf domestic an- 
Is: and with what success, every year furnish- 


much time and wealth. 
Permit me to suggest, in the first place, the 


men o 
fession. 


f more reading and information in their pro- 
The experience of an individual must 


institute experiments of importance. How, then, 
shall his deficiences be supplied ? Obviously by 
the same means by which the deficiency of the 
lawyer, the divine, and the physician are supplied 
—by reading. Let the farmer, then, purchase, as 
he is able, a few well selected books on the sub- 
ject of agriculture—to these let him add a paper, 
or two, devoted to the same subject, of which, 
happily, we have now several of high character— 
and to these let him devote a portion of the dark 
days of autumn, and the long evenings of winter. 
From these, every farmer may derive many valu- 
able hints. He will find, perhaps, an account of 
some new and useful implement of husbandry ; 
some new yrass or grain; some improvement in 
the management of a crop of corn ; some remedy 


its powers into action. Indeed, on the portions 
least favored by nature, he should, perhaps, be 
stow the most cultivation, on the principle which, 
|it is said, parents should act in sending unlikely 


‘es proof, which must come with a welcome tothose |sons to college—to make them equal to the rest. 
| who have pioneered the way, at the expense of It is attributable to this partial and unenlightened 


}management, that so many of farms present a 
‘chequered and unsightly appearance. A few par- 


|importance of our farmers, as a body, becoming ‘ticular lots are selected, which are cultivated with 


|great assiduity ; while other lots are neglected 
jand despised. No regard is had to the farm as a 


Tho farmer gathers what he is able from 
‘these few well cultivated portions, and rests con- 
| tented. By some of our farmers, the beauty of a 
| farm is judged to lie much in contrast ; and hence 
some portions of their land are neglected through 
fear that the bramble, the thorn, the thistle would 
| otherwise find no dwelling place on earth. 

| These observations apply to no part of our 
farms with more force, than toour pasture grounds. 
| Upon these a thought is scarcely ever bestowed. 
| Bushes and briars and thorns and thistles are suf- 
fered to usurp dominion in the very heart of a 
farm, and to show a pointed and painful authority 
over the stock—besides operating to a total loss 
|Of many per centum of the value of these grounds. 
The conseqnence is, that where a couple of acres, 
‘or even less, would keep a cow, several become 


‘True, we may never be able “ to |for a disease afflicting his family horse ; or some indispensable. And after all, the pastures are fed 


slough by steam, nor sow by steam, nor by the |Valuable suggestion about wintering his sheep. close; the dairy suffers; and a stock of meagre, 
iovel combinations of the mechanic powers ;” yet, Besides relieving the tediousness of many an hour half-famished cattle come in in the fall, and con- 
who has fully tested the energies of nature, or can jordinarily dozed away in his corner, he will thus, tinue lank through the winter. A few days spent 


yet foresee what philosophical investigation, com- 


bined with practical skill, may not accomplish? | york, in 1922, raised 172 bushels and two 
Who will affirm that discoveries and improvements acre. Sve New-England Farmer, p. 334, 
uw agriculture do not aweit us similar to. those, !? 92. 





* Messrs. J. & M. Pratt, of Easton, Madison county, New- 
ks of corn,on an 
o, Farmer's Guide, 


upon these “neglected spots” each year would 
‘enable the farmer, especially if they were thrown 
/into small enclosures, to admit of alternate chang- 
(\es of the stock, to keep more, and keep them in 
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better condition. In short, were the farmer’s at- 
tention directed more generally to his farm, as a 
whole, his sterile plains would in process of time 
become fertile fields; his dairy would be more 
profitable ; his stock improved; his farm be more 
valuable, and his reputation be rescued from mer- 
ited reproach. (To be concluded next week.) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY. 

The citizens of Worcester County, alive to their 
‘nterests, intend to institute a geological survey 
of every town, for the purpose of aiding Agricul- 
‘ure and Manufactures. A gentleman, by the 
name of Holbrook, has recently addressed a se- 
ries of questions, onthe subject, toeach town, and 
has offered to each a set of specimens of the most 
valuable productions of the mineral kingdom.— 
Such a mode, of developing the natural advanta- 
tes of old Essex, should be adopted. We are per- 
<uaded, that it would be advantageous to us. A 
‘ew years ago a Society for this purpose was pro- 
ected among some of our young citizens. Have 
they not enough of public spirit, to renew the pro- 
ject, and carry it intoexecution?—Salem Observer. 





SUBTERRANEAN FOREST. 

‘he second volume of the Transactions of the 
(zeological Society of London,’’ contains a very 
nteresting account of the subterranean forest, 
which was Jaid open in Norfolk, Eng. last autumn, 
by the sliding off into the sea of a large avalanche 
of rocks and clay.—The forest occupied a bed of 
about four feet in thickness. The trunks were 
found to stand, as thickly as usual in woods.— 
The stumps appeared to be firmly rooted in the 
iginal soil, “but they are invariably broken off 
boul a foot and a half from the base.” The 
-tems and branches lie scattered horrizontally, and 
among them are thin layers and cakes of decom- 
posed leaves. The species of the timber is princi- 
paliy that of the pine, but there are some speci- 
mens of elm and oak. This forest extends twen- 
ty miles, and is from ten feet to two hundred feet 
below the surface of the carth.—Salem Obs. 
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POULTRY -HOUSES, &c. 

Beatson, an English writer (Com. to the Board of 
le. vol.1.) is of opinion that poultry always ought 
to be confined, but not in a close, dark, diminutive 
lovel, as is often the cause; they should have a 
-pacious airy place, properly constracted for thei. 
Some people are of opinion that each sort of poul- 
try should be kept Uy itself. This however, he 
says is not absolutely necessary, for all sorts may 
be kept promiscuously together, provided they 
lave a place sufficiently large to accommodate 
them conveniently, and proper divisions or nests 
for each kind to retire to separately, which they 
will patarally do themselves. 


eS 
827. 


Mr. Wakefield of Liverpool.says the compiler of 


* The Complete Grazier,” keeps a large stock of 
poultry in the same enclosure with singular suc- 
cess. He has nearly an acre enclosed witha close 
slab fence about seven feet high. The top of the 
fence is every where sharp pointed hke pickets, 


‘enclosure. 


|of water. The poultry is regularly fed three times their early egress during summer. The spars on 
,a day with potatoes boiled in steam, which is their | which the clawed birds are to roost, should not be 
only food except what grass may grow in their | round and smooth, but roundish and roughish, like 
The quantity of dung which is made |the branches of a tree. The floor must be dry 
in this poultry place is also an object worthy of |and kept clean for the web footed kind. 

attention ; and when it is cleaned out, a thin par-| A writer in the Buropean Magazine, in speak 
ing of the surface is at the same time taken off| ing of this mode of managing and feeding fowls 
which makes a valuable compost for the ianiae tne, “I gave them corn [grain] in the morning, 
ofmanure. But for keeping poultry on a small{and in the afteruoon boiled potatoes mixed with 
scale, it is only necessary to have a small shed or| Irish bran, but I never allowed them to takea full 
slight building, formed in some warm, sheltered, | meal of corn. They had a small orchard torange 
sunny situation, if near the kitchen or other place | in, where in the course of the day, they occasion- 
where a fire is constantly kept, so much the better, | ally picked up worms and other insects, and ] 





| With proper divisions, boxes, bagkets or other con-; have observed that poultry of all kinds eagerly 


trivances for the different sorts of birds, and for 


‘their laying and incubation. 


Where a few poultry that take their chance at 
the barn door, are kept by a farmer for the con- 
venience of eggs, and not to go to market when a 
fowl is wanted, no particular attention is requi- 
site ; but as in some situations they may pay well 
for more food and closer attention, other circum- 
stances may be noticed. “The poultry house 
should,” Young says, “contain an apartment for 
the general stock to roost in, another for setting, 
a third for fattening, and a fourth for food. 
the scale is large there should be a fifth for pluck- 
ing and keeping feathers. If a woman is kept 
purposely to attend them, she should have her 
cottage contiguous, that the smoke ofher chimney 
may play into the roosting and setting rooms; 
poultry never thrive so well as in warmthand smoke, 
an observation as old as Columella, and strongly 
confirmed by the quantity bred in thesmoky cabins 
of Ireland. For setting both turkeys and hens, 
nests should be made in lockers, that have lids 
with hinges to confine them if necessary, or two 
or three will, he says, crowd into the same nest. 
All must have access to a gravelled yard, and to 
grass range, and the building should be near the 
farm yard, and have clear water rear. Great at- 
tention should be paid to cleanliness and white 
washing, not for appearance, but to destroy ver- 
min. 

Loudon says “The interior arrangement of a 
poultry house fora farm yard is generally very 
siinple and consists of a little more than a number 


of spars reaching across the bottom of the build- | 
ing at different heights, orthe same heiglit, with | 
a gang way or ladder attached, for the fowls to’! 
cleanliness are | 


ascend; but where comfort and 
studied, a preferable mode is to form 
stage of spars (see a b iv the annexed figure) 
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the poultry to sit on;-beneath the stage may be 


two ranges of boxes for nests (ce ¢) the roof (d) 
should be a ceiling to keep the whole warm in | 


| winter, and the door (e) should be nearly as high 
as 


if 


the ceiling for ventilation and should have a} 


seek for animal food, even after they have satiated 
themselves with corn: indeed I can perceive ea 
portion of animal food essentially requisite to pre 
serve them in a healthy state. 

Mr. Lawrence, (Vew Farmers’ Calendar, page 
551,) says “Poultry are an article of luxury, for 
which the little farmer never obtains an adequate 
price. He had better allow his wife a certain 
{annual sum for pin-money than suffer her to keep 
these devourers. Four hens to a cock or five at 
|most. Hens set twenty one days. Leave plenty 
of nest eggs where you desire them toset. Take 
away the strongest chickens as fast as they arc 
hatched, secure ther in wool until the whole are 
| hatched, and strong enough to be cooped. Hens 
not to be cooped near,as they may killeach other’s 
chickens. Young pouitry fed by themselves, or 
under coops, as the large are apt to tread the 
smaller to death.” 

It is said a little molasses or any other sacchar- 
|rine substance is very useful to mix with the food 
lof poultry, which it is intended tofatten. Perhape 
| it might be well to boil a proportion of beets, ripe 
and sweet pumpkins or squashes with potatoes for 
the food of poultry. When corn is given to fowls 
it should be broken or soaked in water. Hens, it 
iis said, should have access in winter, to slacked 

lime, lime mortar, or oyster shells, otherwise they 

‘will be less likely to afford eggs, as something of 
'a calcareous nature is necessary to form the shell. 
| Wheat, however, if given to fowls for food, will 
‘furnish the substance [phosphate of lime) which 
}is the principal constituent part of egg-shells. 








We have noticed the following among new 
works just published in London: 


The Florist’s Guide ; a treatise on Tulipe, Hya 
| cinths, Carnations, Pinks, Auricula, Roses, &c. by 
'R. Sweet, F. L. S. 
| Flora Australacia; description of Flowers in 
} - " . * 
| New Holland, &c. 
buildings, Cottages, 
eq. Chairmat 


1e Soctety ol 


| Designs for Agricultural 
E 
“th 


Farm House, &c. ; by C. Waistell, 
of the Committee on Agriculture of 
Arts. 

Eaglish Flora, by Sir Jas. E. Smith. 


| Essay on the different modes of cultivating the 
. r . | y al . . , aa 
| Pine Apple; by a member of the Horticultura! 


Society. 





The Garderer’s Remembrancer. 


Treatise on Shrubbery; by Thos. Philips, ’.H.8 


It is stated in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 


though perhaps thismay notbe necessary. Within |S™all opening with a suutter at bottom, which | 


this enclosure are put up slight small sheds well! where there is no danger from dogs or foxes, may | 


" : : conme : _| which bas been published in London but one year, 
secured from rain however, for the different kinds | be left open at ull times to admit of the poultry lean " A heute over 9000 eubecribers. 


of poultry, and it is supplied with a small stream | ¢°!ng in and out at pleasure, and especially for | 
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BLASTING ROCKS. 

A writer in the Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine 
gives a statement of an “improved method of blast- 
ing rocks with gunpowder, by which notonly 4-9ths 
of the gun-powder is saved, but which far exceeds 
any method I have ever seen in its execution and 
effects. It has been practised for near a century 
in the extensive mines in Sweden ; and only re- 
quires to be generally known in this country to be 
properly estimated. 

“ Suppose a hole inthe usual method of blasting 
requires 9 inches of gunpowder; instead of filling 
it completely, leave 4 inches next the bottom emp- 
ty, and above this space put 5 inches of gunpow- 
der, which is supported by a piece of paste-board 
cut to the size of the hole, with a stick under- 
neath, and attached to it inthe middle. To prevent 
the stick head or pasteboard from being air-tight, 
four notches may be made of such a size as to al- 
low the air, but not the gunpowder, to pass thro’. 
‘Then stem it and fire it, in the usual way. ‘The 
principle on which it acts, is the rarefaction of the 
four inches of air in the bottom of the hole, when 
heated by the explosion of the gunpowder, and its 
consequent expansive power or force. 

“TI cannot, perhaps, give a clearer demonstration 
of this force, than by supposing a fowling-piece to 
be loaded, and the charge not rammed home as it 
is called; that is, if the least air remain in the 
bottom of the barrel, the consequence, as every 
one knows, would be the bursting of the barrel. — 


The intention, of course, in this case is to burst 
the barrel.” 


PRESERVATION OF CABBAGES. 

The London Monthly Magazine gives the follow- 
ing method by whieh the Portuguese preserve 
cabbages.on board their ships. The cabbage is 
cut so as to leave about two inches or more of the 
stem attached to it ; after which the pith is scoop- 
ed out to about the depth of an inch, care being 
taken not to wound or bruise the rind by this ope- 
ration. Thecabbages then are suspended by means 
of a cord, tied round that portion of the stem next 
the cabbage, and fastened at regular intervals to 
a rope across the deck. ‘That portion of the stem 
trom which the pith is taken, being uppermost, is! 
regularly filled with w during very long voya- 
res. 

The same method might be advantageously a- 
dopted in private houses. 


ntar 
avert 


TAINTED FISH. 

It is stated in the Glasgow Mechanies Magazine 
that fish which is slightly tainted may be restored 
to its proper flavour by mixing a quantity of vine- 
gar and sa't in the water in which fish is to be 
boiled. 





VINES. 

§ Linnwan Botanic Garden, near 

? New York, Sept. 17, 1827. 
Mr Fessexorxn—Well versed as you are, sir, 
on subjects of Horticulture, | feel sure that you 
will agree with me, that in the establishment of 
Vineyards, no one point is of so much importance | 
as a proper selection of those varieties best suited 
by their nature and qualities to their destined lo- 
calities. We must not of course take the grapes 
pf the south of France for the northern states, 
nor should we take those of the north, for the 
southern states, if others offer more advantageous. 





The fact is, in forming new vineyards, even in 
France, this is a nice point to be considered, and | 


onwhich mainly depends ultimate success. Of how of restoring health to the trees has, with me, uni- 
much more importance then must ‘proper discrim- | formly failed. 
nation be toa country new in this species of cul-| The other mode, by taking up and removing the 
ture ? Impresed with these ideas I have in my suckers of the apple tree to a favourable situation, 
Short Treatise on Horticulture” now in the press, even though sometimes attended with a degree of 
arranged the most celebrated European grapes success, yet, in every instance where any just com 
under the three following heads, viz: ) parison could be made, the seedling stock in its 
Ist. Grapes of Germany, Switzerland, and the progression and maturity has had greatly the ad. 
north of France. | vantage. 
2d. Grapes of middle France. The pear tree sends forth many, very many. 
3d. Grapes of the south of France. ;more suckers than the apple tree. Most of our 
I have also given particular descriptions, in de- | stocks, it is believed, are brought from New Hamp 
tail, of 68 varieties of grapes. With this aid in shire; all are not competent to judge whether they 
making suitable selections, I think our judicious | are suckers or seedlings. 
Horticulturalists will not be at a loss to discrimi-| But the pear being a longer lived tree, may for 
nate and select such as may be calculated to suc- | that reason present in suckers a better stock for 
ceed in the respective localities to be allotted grafting than the apple. But here too the forcc 
them—you are no doubt aware as well as myself of experience is in favor of the seedling. 
of the great importance of another point, viz: | For many years I have improved the New Hamp- 
Accuracy as to the kind of grape named, for it | shire stocks for grafting, and though to advantag: 
must have become well known that many inaccu- jin some instances, yet I am bound to say less so 
racies frequently occur, and that without this pre- in these cases, generally, than in those of known 
caution is well attended to, all other exertions seedling stocks. 
may prove futile. It has been my wish in this’ As tothe smaller fruits, such as plums, clierries, 
little publication, to throw as much light upon all &c. the little experience I have had has been tc 
the’ points referred to as its limits would permit. the same conviction as to the comparative inferi- 
In addition to the subject of Grapes, this publi- ority of the sucker. 
cation contains directions for the culture ofalmost| There is besides a general objection made to 
every species of fruit found in our Gardens, and ‘transplanting the sucker—that it is apt to throw 
descriptions of a number of varieties of cach spe- forth suckers to the injury of the soil. 
cies. In fact, sir, deeming such a compendium, It must be considered as going to the establish 
mostly gathered from personal observation, as much ment of this position, that the seedling forest 
wanted, I have put this small work to press hop-/ trees are by far to be preferred. Having raised 
ing that it might prove acceptable to the public, from the seed for ornamental use,a number of the 
as a prelude to my general publication on ** AmMER- | elm, American and English ash, &c. I have found 
1can Horticutture,’—and the expense will be them in ten years to acquire double the growth o! 
so trifling as to be no object to any one. ‘suckers. The English elm (so called) have been 
Yours most respectfully, | hitherto with us, it is believed, wholly propagated 
WM. PRINCE. | from the sucker, and it is often so with other for 
2: «7 eae” | est trees. 
FRUIT TREES. ‘ . .,| Inwhat has preceded I have referred to the 
Mr Fessexnen—Your correspondent “W. D.’ principle that the graft is but the transfer or elon 
in a late New England Farmer, asks—vill suckers gation of the parent stock, and is subject to thos: 
proceeding from the roots of trees, 1f grafted, make laws which govern its growth, maturity anf’ <de. 


* . 4 9 e . * . . 
as good and fruitful trees as seedlings ‘© cay. As to this, there is a difference of opinion, 
answer having been given by the more competent 4." thore may be on other suggestions herein 


to this inquiry, | aro induced to say that as far as 








; made. ButI cheerfully offer what has occurred 
my experience has extended, scedlings are much 44 me, and would (like your correspondent) being 


to be preferred to suckers. in search of truth, be right glad of better instruc 
For this, some obvious reasous may be given.— tion, I am, sir, yours, 


The seedling is taken when known to be young, yorchester, Sept. 1827. J. WELLES. 

and vigorous—its roots healthy and diverging e- a 

qually from the stock, may be preserved with little | Remarks.—We deem it proper to mention that at the time ot 
injury by removal. It is not so with the sucker— writing the above, Mr Wetues had not seen the remarks of the 
The roots are in general very unequally and im- Hon. O. Fisxe in our paper of the 7th inst. Several of our best 
perfectly procured—the sucker proceeding from _ horticulturists in this vicinity fully comeide with Mr Weties 
the root, when removed carries with it an useless Mr FisKr’s success may be an exception to the general rule 


portion thereof, with the dispositions and diseases The great care and geod cultivation he bestows on his trees 


to which the parent stock is liable ; and, further, we yeaah 
if the life and vigor of the tree depends upon the | SUNFLOWER. 
age and condition of the stock, whether grafted or) = yn Pessennen—An account in the N.E. Far 
not, which is generally admitted,and which expe- joy of the Mth inst. of a gigantic Sunflower grow - 
rience seems to confirm, your labour will be tolit- ing in West Ches ” th }, 


. ‘ill b ster, Pa. the height of which was 
tle or no effect. In most cases you will be at an cioteg tobe 12 feet and 1 eee cote. 


uncertainty, and at best will lose a portion of the measure one in my garden, which came up from 
duration of the tree you propose to cultivate. a seed accidentally dropped, and has attained with- 

In the apple I have made many successive €X-' 544 any cultivation, the stature of 12 fect ands 
periments in two modes. First, from cutting away | inches. The stalk measures 6 inches in circum- 


an old stock, and then grafting the vigorous shoots | paronce 3 or 4 feet from the ground, and supports 
or suckers from the root. 


might overcome almost any obstacles.—Ep. 


'40 flowers 


| 


, though none of them are so large as 


In these cases an extraordinary growth was had. | that of the Pennsylvanian Anak, which was 4 feet 


But this was for a short time only. The ends of |in circumference, and was compared to the rising 
the limbs soon began to perish, and every means! noon, , 
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INDIAN CORN. 
And since I have taken up the pen, allow me to 

say, that Indian corn sown broadcast for fodder 
is avery valuable and certain crop; of this, the 
experience of two dissimilar seasons has convin- 
ced me. In the extreme drought of the last year 
and the abundant moisture of the present, the) 
crop has prospered and generously compensated | 
for the labour and expense bestowed on it. Three | 
quarters of an acre of ordinary land, with a light | 
dressing of manure, from one and a half bushel of 
seed, produced me two tons (by estimation) of ex- 
‘ellent fodder. With skillful management, J have 
10 doubt the product might be doubled. 

A Subscriber in Essex County. 


~~ O@en- . 
FARMER’S FESTIVAL. 
The Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, and Exhi- 
bition of Manufactures, of the Massachusetts Ag- 


ricultural Society will take place at Brighton, on, 
Wednesday, the 37th of October. 


That of the Essex Agricultural Society, at 
West Newbury, on the 10th of October.—We un- 
derstand the Committee of Arrangements have 
passed a vote that no ardent spirits or wine be 
used at the dinner table. 


The annual Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, and 
Exhibition of Manufactures, of the Society of Mid- 
dlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers, will take 
place in Concord, Mass. on the 10th of Oct. next. 
‘The Oration on this occasion will be delivered by 
Ilon. Enwarp Everett. We mention this fact 
now, for the second time, (says the Concord Ga- 
zette,) because the inquiry has frequently been 
made, whether his health is sufficiently recover- 
ud, since his late sickness, to enable him to fulfil 
his engagement in this respect. 

We are desired to mention, that the time for 
trying the strength of working cattle will be after 
the services in the Meeting-house. 

Liberal premiums have been offered for the | 
largest crops of Indian Corn, Wheat, Carrots, Bar- | 
ley, Turnips, Onions and Hops, to the acre ; and | 
for the best plantations of White Oak, White Ash, | 
Him, and fruit trees. 


The Cattle Show, &c. of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society will take place at Worcester, on 
the 10th of October. 

Those persons intending to become competitors 
in the Ploughing Match at Worcester, on the 10th 
of October, are reminded, that Tnesday, the 25th 
inst. is the last day on which entries can be re-| 
ceived by the Secretary for that interesting part | 
of the exhibition. 

The Society offer a premium of fifteen dollars | 
for the best team of working oxen from any town, 
in the County, of not less than sixty yoke, with | 
one dollar for every mile’s’travel from the centre | 
of the town.- As early notice as may be conve- | 
nient is requested from any towns which embrace | 
this liberal offer. By order of the Com. of Arrange. | 











| 


The Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden Agri- 
cultural Society hold their Annual Show at North- 
ampton, on the 24th of October. 


A large and respectable Agricultural Society 
has been formed in Cumberland county, Pa. whose 
Show will take place on the Ist and 2d Novem- 
ber, at Carlisle. We perceive they have offered 
liberal premiums for the best managed farms—for 
the best crops—horses—neat cattle-—sheep— 





, ties 


New England Farmer’s Almanack, for 1838. 

Just ag ey at the New England Farmer Office, and 
for sale by BowLes & ogee 8 72 Washington Street, and 
a . , at the Bookstores generally, the New England Farmer’s Alma- 

Tn Ohio, the Hamilton County Agricultural So- | nack, for 1828. By Thomas G, Fessenden, Editor of the New 
ciety have offered a silver cup, of the value of fifty | England Farmer. 


. : This Almanack, in addition to the usual miscellaneous matter 
dollars, or fifty dollars in cash, at the option of the contained in similar works, contains a Calendar of the Courts 


successful claimant, for the best crop of barley on | for each state in New England; the Sun’s declination; and 10 
; 5 : * ~ 
ten acres of ground; and also a silver cup of half! pages ee a at matter on the following subjects : 
in 


On Soaking Seed Corn in copperas water—on Small Farms 
the value, for the best crop on five acres, all to be'| —on Charcoal—on Fish used as a Manure—on Gapes or Pip in 


raised in Hamilton, and the four adjoining coun- | Poultry—Agricultural Axioms—on Fallen Fruit—on Staggers 
| in swine—How to raise Cabbages, which shall not be clubefoot- 

| ed, by Dr. Green of Mansfield, Ms.—How to Fatten — 
| A cheap method of preventing the disagreeable smell of Privies 

: On Wednesday and Thursday,the 19th and 20th | thee, with a annie Grafied Trees—on Paint: 
inst. the Cattle Show and Fair for Hillsborough | ing walls to Mature Fruit—on Cattle stalls—Signs of a good 
County, took place at Milford, (N. EH.) and it was Farmer—on Drying Peaches—on the value of Time—Machines 


a AP Me | for gathering Clover Heads, with tivo illustrative engravings— 
expected to be equal any former exhibition in the | Sir Astley Cooper’s Chilblain Ointment—Reecipes for the Ladies 


county. Suitable preparations were made, and om See for making several kinds of Cake.—Mis 
: ‘ cellanies, &c. 

commendable zeal manifested among the yeoman- This Almanack may be purchased, wholesale and retail ot 

ry of that excellent county. O. D. Cooke & Son, Hartford, Con. —Holbrook & Fessenden, 

= | Brattleborough, Vt.—Isaac Hill, Concord, N. H.—John Pren- 

‘ | tiss, Keene, N. H.—John W. Foster and Childs & Sparhawk, 

(QG-We are informed by Mr Haywarp, clerk | Portsmouth, N. H.—Pearson, Bittle & Robinson, Portland, Me 


ofthe Fanueil Hall Market, that 2700 bushels of |; —Whipple & Lawrence, and John M. Ives, Salem—Ebenezer 


swine—implements of husbandry—domestie man- | 
ufactures, &c. 









































| b b Ap gyre Stedman, Newburyport—Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—Ezri 
peaches, have been brought in during the last 9 | Collier, Plymouth—E. & G. Merriam, West Brookfield—Clar. 
days. endon Harris, Worcester—A. 8. meregg a er 
= SG GA NE SS SR Thorburn & Son, No. 67 Liberty Street, New York—and by 
FRESH IMPORTED DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. _ | booksellers and traders generally. ; 
On SATURDAY next, at 11 o'clock, {(> Country Dealers and others supplicd on the most favorable 
At Cunningham's Auction Room, corner of Milk and Federal- torms. 
streets, SS SAIGEal HP Te Cana 
Two invoices of Bulbous Roots, just received per brig Janus, PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
from Rotterdam, being direct consignments from the celebrated Corrected every Thursday evening. 
florists, I. D. Nieman Jr. and F. Van Velssen, consisting in part | won Te 
of double and single hyacinths, tulips, crocus, anemoné, ranun- | | | Ren) ve 
culus, narcissus, —- iris ; lilies, snow drops, crown im- | APPLES, best, ‘bbl 1 25) 1 50 
perials, &¢.; with several rarer roots, such as ornithogalum | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.| 87 50) 90 00 
me age ws perudatum, am albo, do. pleno, ferraria ti- pearl do. - - - - | | 92 00, 97 00 
grida, gladiolus commune, &c. &c. ‘These roots are in perfect 7 as . ce ie: ee ge 
order, and may be depended on, being put up by florists who —— Ns, white, woe ; a - o 
have sent the best roots to this market for several years past. BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - jbbl. - . 
Sale positive. J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Auct’r. cargo, Nol, new, - - | & 50) 8 75 
Phos Peet Minn Ss ote en ee Enel “c No ¢ — - -. os 5 
Fowl Meadow Grass. BUTTER. i No 2, Ne Ws Pad . - , a 
Received this day, at the office of the New England Farmer, Bt naman” inspect. No. I. new, | Ib, wy} 9 
one cask of Fowl Meadow Grass Seed—fresh and genuine. CHEESE, new mille, ~~ j 4 : 
re Fresh Garden Seeds. : skimmed milk, - - ; | 3 6 
For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North — SEED thing rey = 90° 1 oF 
Market Street, Boston, a complete assortment of Garden and LA) Be ea oe ous jt) v0 
Field Seeds, many of which are suitable for fall sowing : a part | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St bbl. |} 9 25; 5 50 
of the seeds are of the growth of 1827 ; among which are Genesee, eae ; 4 75) 9 00 
Superior WHITE peg oa ONION Rye, best, - ea none 
BLACK SPANISH, or WINTER RADISH <P AIN Pie. 04g = « «& ial 63 ; 
FALL PRICKLY SPINACH, for greens GRAIN, a : an ee ~ 
DUTCH COLE, for greensx—WHITE MULBERRY —_— } | “| 
Various sorts of CABBAGES, PARSNIPS, CARROTS, Barley - > ee ee 2) 67 
LETTUCE, BEETS, &c. &c. | Oats - - i Ses 40 43 
Grass Seeds. |} HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. | a 10 
as Y enectio e e } ? 5 
ORCHARD GRASS, LUCERNE, HERD'S GRASS, RED | HOPS, No 1, Inspection 12 15 
TOP, RED and WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER, &c. “gy 3 ee per nog wy 1 00 
Also, 2 bushels fresh Canary Seed; genuine Enclish Rape OIL, sRRICSE, _ —= a Pit > 
Seed ; Hemp Seed, Ke. for birds. re PLAISTER PARIS” retails at ton. - 75, 3 00 
~ NOTICE —Taken up and impounded in the town pound of | VORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 13 00 14 ov 
Newton, a roan-coloured horse—the owner unknown. The own- | navy, mess, do. } 12 OO 42 24 
er is requested to call, pay charges, and take him away. { ‘arzo, Nol, do. - - 11 50 42 00 
Newton, Sept. 14.1827. JOSEPH WHITE, Field Driver. | SEEDS — ial E - {bush; 2 25' 2 50 
f Saxony Sheep. es ” Clover - - © = fib. ib 10 
On THURSDAY Oct. 138.........: it 10 o’clock, WOOL. Merino, full blood,wash 35 48 
The day succeeding the Agricultural Fair. ' do do unwashed 20 25 
At Brighton, (near Boston) the entire flock of Electoral Saxony 9 shea 2R 34 
3 ‘ ; . ‘ ~ + do 3-- washed 2f ‘ 
Sheep, imported in the ship Mentor, Cap!. Mann, 0 & , o 30 
from Hamburg, consisting of do 1-2 d = on ae 
161 EWES and 21 RAMS. Native Mee... $38? 
These Sheep were carefully selected by experienced agents | Pulled, Lamb #, Set sont | ee, 30 
for account of a highly respectable House in Leipsic, and will | as, be 2d sort | po ps 
be found to excel any flock hitherto imported in regard to size } do Spinmng, Ist sort! 28 32 
and weight of fleece, while they are not inferior in any other | 
articular. The large proportion of Ewes, of the finest quality, ! . ° en 
jae not procured without much difficulty ; and, in general, | PROVISION MARKET. - ! »| = 
such measures were taken as to warrant the expectation that; BEEF, best pieces ns Ib. | 8 12 
this lock will not suffer by the most rigid scrutiny of persons | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - g) il 
peng " improve their stock by the introduction of pure at “6 whole hogs, - - - | | 64 
ony 00d. ? m 2 1 ae - | i 10 
The Sheep may be examined ai Brighton, at any time before | V EA L, » ol 9 
the sale. Y | MUTTON, aoe ‘| “ 
Catalogues will be ready for delivery at our office 20 days | POULTRY, oe : 1% 15 
previous—when Samples of the Wool will be exhibited. | BUTTER, keg & tub, 15; 18 
The Agent pledges himself that none of the Stock will be | lump, best, o 104 20 
disposed of until the day of Auction, when they will all be sold } eee 6. 5 se "a 12! 15 
without reserve. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD | ME ‘L. Rye. retail, - - ~~ heal 25) 80 
WANTED---As an apprentice to the Yrintng Busmess,an{" Indiap ie - + | | 6 ™5 
active lad, of about 14 vears of age.of good education and habits, | ES ge ace «0) ef). 
and well recommended ; to such an one encouragement will be , POTATO aS, (new) % ae * aod ) 
gives. No others need apps CIDER, (according to quality) ibl 1 OU} 4 00 
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HMiscellanics. 
My thoughts are in my native land, 
My heart is in my native place ; 
Where willows bend to breezes bland, 
And kiss the river’s rippling face. 


Where sunny shrubs disperse their scent, 
And raise their blossom high to heaven , 
As if in calm acknowledgment 
For brilliaut hues and virtues given. 


My thoughts are with my youthful days, 
‘When sin and grief were but a name ; 

When every field had golden ways, 
And pleasure with the day-light came 


[ bent the rushes to my feet. 

And sought the water’s silent flow, 
I moved along the thin ice fleet, 

Nor thought upon the death below. 


I culled the voilet in the dell, 

Where wild-roses gave a chequered shade ; 
And listened to each village bell, 

So sweet by answering echo made. 


In God’s own house, on God’s own day, 
In neat attire I bent the knee ; 

Pure sense of duty bade me pray— 
Joy made me join the melody. 


‘hus memory from her treasured urn, 
Slakes o’er the mind her spring hike rain, 
Phus scenes turn up and palely burn, 
Like night-lights in the ocean’s train 


And still my sou! shall these command, 
While sorrow writes upon my face, 
My thoughis are on my native land, 


My heart is on my native place. N.Y. American 





letivity—Be always employed. ‘Thou wilt 
uever be better pleased, than when thou hast 
something to do; for business by its motion, brings 
heat and life to the spirits, but idleness corrupts 
them like standing water. 


Exlravagance.—By extravagance, the higher 
sort are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow 
of those whom they formerly despised, but who, 
through industry and frugality have maintained 
their standing. A ploughman on his legs is high- 
er than a gentleman on his knees. 





Prudence and Economy.—Prudence will direct 
us to be cautious what debts we contract; but 
when they become due, justiee requires that they 
be punctually discharged, otherwise we keep pos- 
session while another has the right. 


Prudence.—Begin your course ia life with the 
least show and expense possible. You may, at 


pleasure, increase both, but cannot easily diminish 
them. 


Evils of Debt.—Do not consider debt only ¢ 
‘nconvenience, you will find it a calamity. 
erty takes away so many means of doing good, 
and produces so much inability to resist evil, both 
natural and moral, that itis by all means 
avoiled. 


to be 


Discovery in Africa.—Mr Ashmun, Acent of 
J ‘ rent of 


the American Colonization Soctety, ina recent 


letter, communicates the interesting information, | 


that in the interior of Africa, there is a people so 
STU | 
C1wii/eda 


as to have an improved agriculture, a 
manuf 


ctory ofall articles necessary for their 
comfort, have regular and abundant markets and 
fairs, and use the written Arabic language in their 
trade, and possess “a degree of intelligence, and 


Bs 


little compatible with the per- 


usual! 


partial réfine 
talities,” 


ment, 


sonal 


yootts 
¥y attauc 


Guinea. Arrangements have been made to open 


hed to the peopie of 








| an intercourse with them, which hashitherto been 
| prevented by the jealousy of the coast tribes. 
[Salem Observer} 





Influence of Civilization on Health.—The first 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, pub- 
lished in England contains a review of a discourse 
of M Berard on the influence of civilization on 


| steps, which on calculation are found to make 
| about twelve and a half miles. Here then we have 
\no small degree of industry in the feet, as well as 
| the fingers—especia!ly when it is considered that 
in spinning, a stop is to bé made at every third 
'step, and that half the steps are to be taken back 
| wards. Where, we ask, 1s the young man, 
'who would undertake to travel twelve miles and 


i health, in which the author proves, that civiliza- ia half in a day, one half the distance backwards. 
tion “not only lengthens the average duration of | and stop on the way 14,400 times ? 


human life, but adds to the strength of man.”— | 


* Longevity amid Savage Nations is not only rare, 
but Savages in general are more feeble than civil- 
ized Nations. Le Pere Fanque, who lived much 
-among them, says, he scarcely saw an old man; 
_ Raynal asserts the same of the Savages of Cana- 
da; Ceok and La Peyrouse of those of the North- 
west Coast of America; Mungo Park of the Ne- 
groes; and Bruce of the Abysinians.” He refers 
to some experiments of Mr Peron, with the Dyan- 
ometer, by which was ascertained the relative 


strength of twelve natives of Van Dieman’s land, | 
i: seventeen of New Holland, fifty-six of tlie Island 


of Timor, seventeen Frenchmen, and fourteen 

Englishmen of New South Wales. 
were natives of Van Dieman’s land. The mean 
strength of their armswas 506. T'hat of the Env- 
lish which were the strongest, was 71 4.—Jbid. 


Importance of Manufacturing Establishments.— 
‘The Nashua Gazette states, as an illustration of 
the dependence of Agriculture upon the encour- 
agement of the manufactures, that the Great Falls 
Company, at Somersworth, in New Hampshire, 
commenced their manufacturing establishment in 
1823, and at the present time there are between 
1,500, and 1,600 persons engaged in the business 
of the Company, or who obtain their subsistence 
from the establishment. The persons consumed 
in the year which ended on the last month, one} 
thousand nine hundred and thirly-one barrels of | 
Jlour, and six thousand and fifiy nine bushels of | 


corn, received from the statés south ofthe Hudson. 


Schiller, the German poet, had a patent of no- | 
bility conferred on him by the Emperor of Ger- | 


many, which he never used. Turning over a heap! 

of papers one day, in the presence of a friend, he | 
_came to his patent, and showing it carelessly to 
his friend with this observation, “I suppose you | 
did not know that I was a noble;” and then buried | 
it again in the mass of miscellaneous papers in 
which it had long laid undisturbed. 


Unlueky Shot.—An industrious farmer in the | 


haying and harvest, had stacked his wheat and | 
part of his hay near his house. He soon after saw | 
-asquirrel upon his wheat, took his gun and shot! 
‘him. Bat the wadding of his gun set his wheat | 
ina blaze, and that and the haystack was ina 
short time consumed. There was nearly three 
thousand bushels of wheat, and a ton and a half 
of hay. 


‘LONG YARNS.” 
| Mrs.—---, upwards of 60 years old, and two} 
young women in the same family, not two furlongs. 
from our office, on the 10th inst. spun 28 skeins of 
woolen yarn, each skein containing 15 knots. Of 
this respectable day’s work, Mrs did & skeins, | 
and the young women 10 skcins a piece. 

In performing her task, (as a man of arithmetic 
43,200 | 





jassures us) the aged matron had to walk 


The weakest | 


| der, and 43 teeth in a row; the teeth may be 4d_ brads. 


| grinding with horse power, about half that quantity. 
as an town of Conquest, N. Y. after having finished his | quantity of apples is about 7 bushels for a barrel of cider. As 
Pov- } 


| The young women, of course, had to travel a 


|greater distance; but they are doubtless some 
|40 years younger than Mrs. , and find it a 
| mere pastime, 





“ To trip it as they go, 

} On the light fantastic toe. 

' At all events, we cannot do less than recom 
‘mend themto the particular attention of thos: 
who are in pursuit of wives, as better calculated 
_to make a man happy, than if they had spuna 
| thousand miles of street yarn. [Berk. Am.] 


The Duke of St. Albans.—Of all the jokes play 
ed off in the English papers upon the young Duke 
‘of St. Albans for his folly in marrying the old Mrs 
' Coutts, we have seen no keener one than this from 
| The Age. 

| “His Grace, in a worldly point of view, is un 
derstood to be what is commonly called a clos: 
|shever. If that be the case, (without at all allud- 
ing to the pecuniary opportunities which may be 
afforded him) we can only say her Grace’s coun- 
tenance will keep him in constant employment, if 
jhe has nothing else to do.” 








Farnham’s Improved Cider Mill. 

| A mill on this plan of tull size is 4 feet by 21-2. The cylin 

| der is 16 inches diameter and 9 inches long, the periphery fix 

; ed with points of iron or stec ee ina spiral form, project 
ing 3-10ihs of an inch, placed 2-3ds of one eighth of an inci: 

from each other, there being 17 rows arownd said block or cylin 

The 





cylinder is put in motion by a whirl and band. 

This iill without the power cost from 10 to 12 dolls; and by 
giving it 500 revolutions per minute it will grind or grate with 
one horse power sixty bushels of apples per hour; with two 
horses double the quantity. The apples are grated very fin: 
without breaking the seeds. é 

There was rising of two thousand barrels of cider made ii: 
one of these mills last year, without expending one cent for re 
pairs. Agents will shortly be out in the state of Massachusett- 
to sell out the rights of towns, counties, &c. 

Applications, post paid, directed to JOSEPH F. WHITY. 
No. 213 Water St. New York, or to JOSEPH R. NEWELL 
Boston, will be attended to. 

The following are some of the Certificates respecting th: 
Grater Cider Mill. : 

Berkshire, May 20, 1827. 

Thereby certify that I have one of Joel Farnham’s Grate: 
Cider Mills in operation, aud when grinding with water power, 
I have ground two bushels of apples in a minute, but whe» 
The 


to the quality of the cider, I have not discovered any materia! 
difference from that made in the nut mill, but there is much less 
sediment, I think not more than a quart, or at most 3 pints to a 
barrel. A. LEONARD. 

Owego, Tiova co. June 12, 1827. 

We the subseribers hereby certify that we have made cide: 
at Joe! Farnham’s cider mill, at his dwelling place, in Tioge 
town, and with his Grater Cider Mill, and it wil! do the wor! 
complete as the above given by Mr Leonard. 

G.L. TALCOTT., 


J. M. QUIGG, 
| R. BROWN, 
i E. TALCOTT, Jr 


This certifies that I have one of Joel Farnham’s pateat cide: 
mills, and it will grind from oue and a half to two bushels of ap- 
ples in a minute ; it will grind a beshel and a half without any 
urging, but if urged it will grind two bushels, and the cider : 
pertectly clear and pleasant when well worked, and I think 
will make more cider than any of the old fashioned mills. 


Spencer, May 24, 1827. 1. WOODFORD. 





FARMER is published every Friday, at 
per aanum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 

Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscriber: 
to a sixth volume gratis. 


- ++ 
are entitled 


ry >< vi 
i he $3.00 











